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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


People from all parts of the world have been showing 
increasing interest.in the life and ideology of Gandhiji, 
specially since his passing away in January 1948. They 
want to know more and more about the Gandhian way of 
life, which, to many people, appears to be the only way 
out of the present critical condition of the world with a 
third world war in the offing. What is called Sarvodaya 
is only another name for the Gandhian way. As a matter 
of fact Sarvodaya has been the basic idea of Gandhiji’s . 
philosophy right from the days when he wrote his Hind 
Swaraj. The Sanskrit word Sarvodaya was coined by him 
to express what Ruskin wanted to communicate through 
his Unto This Last. 

After Gandhiji’s passing away a fellowship. or 
brotherhood under the name of the Sarvodaya Samaj has | 
been started at Wardha (Madhya Pradesh, India). To satisfy 
inquiries made regarding the principles and programme 
of the Sarvodaya Samaj it has been felt necessary to issue 
this small brochure containing a few articles ‘culled from 
Gandhiji’s writings, together with some other articles 
written by his close associates and co-workers, on the basic 
principles underlying the Sarvodaya ideal. 

A comprehensive collection of Gandhiji’s writings on 
the subject of Sarvodaya is not attempted here. We hope 
to issue such a collection in due course. For the present 
the more serious student might be referred to some of the 
books of Gandhiji given in the short bibliography at the. 
end. 

We express our thanks to Shri 8. N. Agarwal for the 
pains he has taken to collect the necessary material for 
this brochure at a very short notice. We hope the brochure 
will be useful to all those who wish to obtain the 
necessary information regarding the Sarvodaya Samaj 
movement. 
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SARVODAYA 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


During the days of my education I had read practi- 
cally nothing outside text-books, and after I launched into 
active life I had very little time for reading. I cannot, 
therefore, claim much book knowledge. However, I 
believe I have not lost much because of this enforced 
restraint. On the contrary, the limited reading may be 
said to have enabled me thoroughly to digest what I did 
read. Of these books, the one that brought about an 
instantaneous and practical transformation in my life was 
Unto This Last. I translated it later into Gujarati, See 
it Sarvodaya (the welfare of all). 

I believe that I discovered some of my deepest convic- 
tions reflected in this great book of Ruskin, and that is 
why it so captured me and made me transform my life. A 
poet is one who can call forth the good latent in the human 
breast. Poets do not influence all alike, for every one is 
not evolved in an equal measure. 

The teachings of Unto This Last I understood to be: 

1. That the good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as 
the .barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right 
of earning their livelihood from their work. 

-- 3. That a life of labour, i.e. the life of the tiller 

of the soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth 

living. 

The first of these I] knew. The second I had dimly 
realized. The third had never occurred to me. Unto This 
Last made it as clear as daylight for me that the second 
and the third were contained in the first. I arose with the 
dawn, ready to reduce these principles to practice. 

_ (Autobiography, pt. IV, ch. XVIII) 
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THE GREATEST GOOD OF ALL 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the utilitarian 
formula (of the greatest good of the greatest number). He 
will strive for the greatest good of all and die in the attempt 
’ to realize the ideal. He will, therefore, be willing to die, so - 
that the others may live. He will serve himself with the 
‘rest, by himself dying. The greatest good of all inevitably 
_ includes the good of the greatest number, and therefore, 
he and the utilitarian will converge in many points in their 
career but there does come a time when they must part 
company, and even work in opposite directions. The 
utilitarian to be logical will never sacrifice himself. The 
_ absolutist will even sacrifice himself. 

(Young India, 9-12-26) . 
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AS THE MEANS SO THE END 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


They say, “means are after all means.’ I would say, — 
‘means are after all everything.’ As the means so the end. 
There is no wall of separation between the means and the 
end. Indeed the Creator has given us control (and that too 
very limited) over means, none over the end. Realization 
of the goal is in exact proportion to that of the means. This 
is a proposition that admits of no exception. 

(Young India, 17-7-’24) 
* * * : 

The means may be likened to a seed, the end to a tree ; 
and there is just the same inviolable connection between 
the means and the end as there is between the seed and 
the tree. . 


(Hind Swaraj, ch. XVI) 
* * * * 


WHAT IS TRUE CIVILIZATION ? 5 


Though you have emphasized the necessity of a clear 
statement of the goal, but having once determined it, I 
have never attached importance to its repetition. The 
clearest possible definition of the goal and its appreciation 
would fail to take us there, if we do not know and utilize 
the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned 
myself principally with the conservation of the means and 
their progressive use. I know if we can take care of them, 
attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too that our 
progress towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means. 

This method may appear to be long, perhaps too long, 
but I am convinced that it is the shortest. 

(Amrit Bazar Patrika, 17-9-’33) 
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WHAT IS TRUE CIVILIZATION ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out 
to man the path of duty. Performance of duty and 
observance of morality are convertible terms. To observe 
morality is to attain mastery over our mind and our 
passions. So doing, we know ourselves. The Gujarati 
equivalent for civilization means “ good conduct ”’. 

If this definition be correct, then India, as so many 
writers have shown, has nothing to learn from anybody © 
else, and this is as it should be. We notice that the mind 
is a restless bird ; the more it gets the more it wants, and 
still remains unsatisfied. The more we indulge our 
passions the more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, 
therefore, set a limit to our indulgences. They saw that 
happiness was largely a mental condition. A man is not 
necessarily happy because he is rich, or unhappy because 
he is poor. The rich are often seen to be unhappy, the 
poor to be happy. Millions will always remain poor. 
Observing all this, our ancestors dissuaded us from 
luxuries and pleasures. We have managed with the same "~ 
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kind of plough as existed thousands of years ago. We have 
retained the same kind of cottages that we had in former 
times and our indigenous education remains the same as 
before. We have had no system of life-corroding compe- 
tition. Each followed his own occupation or trade and 
charged a regulation wage. It was not that we did not 
know how to invent machinery, but our forefathers knew 
that, if we set our hearts after such things, we would be- 
come slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, after 
due deliberation, decided that we should only’do what we 
could with our hands and feet. They saw that our real 
happiness and health consisted in a proper use of our 
hands and feet. They further reasoned that large cities 
were a snare and a useless encumbrance and’ that people 
would not be happy in them, that there would be gangs of 
thieves and robbers, prostitution and vice flourishing in 
them and that poor men would’be robbed by rich men. 
They were, therefore, satisfied with small villages. They 
saw that kings and their swords were inferior to the sword 
of ethics, and they, therefore, held the ‘sovereigns of the 
earth to be inferior to the rishis and the fakirs. A nation 
with a constitution like this is fitter to teach others than to 
learn from others. This nation had courts, lawyers and 
doctors, but they were all within bounds. Everybody knew 
that these professions were not particularly superior ; 
moreover, these vakils and vaids did not rob people ; they 
were considered people’s dependents, not their masters. 
Justice was tolerably fair. The ordinary rule was to avoid 
courts. There were no touts to lure people into them. This 
evil, too, was noticeable only in and around capitals. The 
common people lived independently and followed their 
agricultural occupation. They enjoyed true Home Rule. 
And where this cursed modern civilization has not 
reached, India remains as it was before. The inhabitants 
of that part of India will very properly laugh at your new- 
fangled notions. The English do not rule over them, nor 
will you ever rule over them. Those in whose name we 
speak wedi not know, nor do they know us. I would 
certainly advise you and those like you who love the 
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motherland to go into the interior that has yet not been 

polluted by the railways and to live there for six months ; 

you might then be patriotic and speak of Home Rule. 
(Hind Swaraj, ch. XIII) 


+) 
“ BREAD-LABOUR ” 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The law, that to live man must work, first came home 
to me upon reading Tolstoy’s writing on bread-labour. But 
even before that I had begun to pay homage to it after 
reading Ruskin’s Unto This Last. The divine law, that 
man must earn his bread by labouring with his own hands, 
was first stressed by a Russian writer named T.M. 
Bondaref. Tolstoy advertised it and gave it wider publicity. | 
In my view, the same principle has been set forth in the 
third chapter of the Gita, where we are told, that he who 
eats without offering sacrifice eats stolen food. Sacrifice 
here can only mean bread-labour. 3 

Reason too leads us to an identical conclusion. How 
can a man, who does not do body labour, have the right to - 
eat ? ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,’ 
says the Bible. A millionaire cannot carry on for long, and 
will soon get tired of his life, if he rolls in his bed all day 
long, and is even helped to his food. He therefore induces 
hunger by exercise, and helps himself to the food he eats. 
If every one, whether rich or poor, has thus to take 
exercise in some shape or form, why*should it not assume 
the form of productive, i.e. bread labour ? No one asks the 
cultivator to take breathing exercise or to work his 
muscles. And more than nine-tenths of humanity lives by 
tilling the soil. How much happier, healthier and more 
peaceful would the world become, if the remaining tenth 
followed the example of the overwhelming majority, at 
least to the extent of labouring enough for their food ! And 
many hardships, connected with agriculture, would be 
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easily redressed, if such people took a hand in it. Again 
invidious distinctions of rank would be abolished, when 
every one without exception acknowledged the obligation 
of bread-labour. It is common to all the varnas. There is 
a world-wide conflict between capital and labour, and the 
poor envy the rich. If all worked for their bread, distinc- 
tions of rank would be obliterated ; the rich would still be 

_ there, but they would deem themselves only trustees of 
their property, and would use itmainly in the public 
interest. 


Bread-labour is a veritable blessing to one who would 
observe non-violence, worship truth, and make the 
observance of brahmacharya a natural act. This labour 
can only be related to agriculture alone. But at present at 
any rate, everybody is not in a position to take to it. A 
person can therefore spin:or weave, or take up carpentry 
or smithery, instead of tilling the soil, always regarding’ 
agriculture however to be the ideal. Every one must be 
his own scavenger. Evacuation is as necessary as eating ; 
and the best thing would be for every one to dispose of his 
own waste. If this is impossible, each family should see to 
its own scavenging. I have felt for years, that there must 
be something radically wrong, where scavenging has been 
made the concern of a separate class in society. We have 
no historical record of the man, who first assigned the 
lowest status to this essential sanitary service. Whoever 
he was, he by no means did us a good. We should, from our 
very childhood, have the idea impressed upon our minds. 
that we are all scavengers, and the easiest way of doing so 
‘is, for every one who has realized this, to commence bread- 
labour as a scavenger. Scavenging, thus intelligently 
taken up, will help one to a true appreciation of the 
equality of man.’ | ’ 

(From Yeravda Mandir, ch. IX) ; 
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ECONOMIC EQUALITY 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Economic equality is the master key to non-violent. 
independence. Working for economic equality means 
abolishing the eternal conflict between capital and labour. 
It means the levelling down of the few rich in whose hands 
is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one: 
hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked mil- 
lions on the other. A non-violent system of government is. 
clearly an impossibility, so long as the wide gulf between 
the rich and the hungry millions persists. The contrast. 
between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable hovels. 
of the poor labouring class nearby cannot last one day in a_ 
free India in which the poor will enjoy the same power as: 
the richest in the land. A violent and bloody revolution is a 
certainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdication © 
of riches and the power that riches give and sharing them. 
for the common good. I adhere to my doctrine of trustee-- 
ship in spite of the ridicule that has been poured upon it. 
It is true that it is difficult to reach. So is non-violence 
difficult to attain. But we made up our minds in 1920 to. 
negotiate that steep ascent. | 
(Constructive Programme, item 13) 


x x Wis * 


The real implication of equal distribution is that each. 
man shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural 
wants and no more. For example, if one man has a weak’ 
digestion and requires only a quarter of a pound of flour 

for his bread and another needs a pound, both should be 
ina position to satisfy their wants. To bring this ideal. 
into being the entire social order has got to be reconstruc- 
ted. A society based on non-violence cannot nurture any 
other ideal. We may not perhaps be able to realize the goal, 
but we must bear it in mind and work unceasingly to near 
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it. To the same extent as we progress towards our goal we | 
shall find contentment and happiness, and to that extent 
too, shall we have contributed towards the bringing into 
being of a non-violent society. 

Now let us consider how equal distribution can be 
‘brought about through non-violence. The first step 
towards it is for him who has made this ideal part of his 


being to bring about the necessary changes in his personal — 


life. He would reduce his wants to a minimum, bearing in 
mind the poverty of India. His earnings would be free of 
dishonesty. The desire for speculation would he. 
renounced. His habitation would be in keeping with his 
new mode of life. There would be self-restraint exercised 
in every sphere of life. When he has done all that is 
_ possible in his own life, then only will he be in a position 
‘to preach this ideal among his associates and neighbours. 
Indeed at the root of this doctrine of equal distri- 
bution must le that of the trusteeship of the wealthy for 
ssuperfluous wealth possessed by them. For according to 
the doctrine they may not possess a rupee more than their 
neighbours. How is this to be brought about? Non- 
violently ? Or should the wealthy be dispossessed of their 
possessions ? T'o do this we would naturally have to resort 
to violence. This violent action cannot benefit society. 
Society will be the poorer, for it will lose the gifts of a man 
who knows how to accumulate wealth. Therefore, the 
non-violent way is evidently superior. The rich man will 
be left in possession of his wealth, of which he will use 
‘what he reasonably requires for his personal needs and 
will act as a trustee for the remainder to be used for the 
society. In this argument, honesty on the pany of the 
‘trustee is assumed. 

If however, in spite of the utmost effort, the rich do 
not become guardians of the poor in the true sense of the 
term and the latter are more and more crushed and die 
of hunger, what is to be done? In trying to find out the 
solution of this riddle I have lighted on non-violent non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience as the right and 
infallible means. The rich cannot accumulate wealth 
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without the co-operation of the poor in society. If this 
knowledge were to penetrate to and spread amongst the 
poor, they would become strong and would learn how to 


free themselves by means of non-violence from the crush-. 


ing inequalities which have brought them to the verge of 
‘starvation. 
(Harijan, 25-8-’40) ~ : 


fs 
ENDS AND MEANS 
(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 


[Extracts from Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech at the time of 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by the 
Columbia University on 17-10-49.] 

I think also that there is always a close and intimate 


relationship between the end we aim at and the means— 


adopted to attain it. Even if the end is right, if the means 

are wrong, that will vitiate the end or divert it into a wrong 

direction. Means and ends are thus intimately and in- 

extricably connected and cannot be separated. That indeed 

_ has been the lesson of old.taught us by many great men in 
the past but unfortunately it is seldom remembered. 


I ameventuring to place some of these ideas before you 
not because they are novel but because they have impress- 
ed themselves upon me in the course of my life which has 
been spent in alternating periods of incessant activity and 
conflict and enforced leisure. The great leader of my 
country, Mahatma Gandhi, under whose inspiration and 
sheltering care | grew up, aiways laid stress on moral 
values and warned us never to subordinate means to ends. 
We are not worthy of him and yet to the best of our 
ability we try to follow his teachings. Even to the limited 
extent to which we could follow his teachings, it yielded 
rich results. 


After a generation of intense struggle with a great and 
powerful nation, we achieved success and perhaps the 
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most significant part of that achievement, for which credit. 
is due to both parties, was the manner of it. History hard- 
ly affords any parallel to the solution of such a conflict in.a 
peaceful way followed by friendly and _ co-operative 
relations. It is astonishing how rapidly the bitterness and 
ill-will between the two nations have faded away giving’. 
place to co-operation, and we in India have decided of our 
own free will to continue this co-operation as an 
independent nation. | 


I would not presume to offer advice to other and more 
experienced nations in any way. But may I suggest for 
your consideration that there is some lesson in India’s. 
peaceful revolution which might be applied to the larger 
problems before the. world today’? That revolution 
demonstrated to us that physical force need not necessari-- 
ly be the aim of man’s destiny and that the method of 
waging a struggle and the way of its termination are of 
paramount importance. Past history shows us_ the 
important part that physical force has played. But, it. 
also shows us that no such force can ultimately ignore the 
moral forces of the world and if ‘it attempted to do so, it. 
does so at its peril. Today this problem faces us in all its. 
intensity because the weapons that physical force has at 
its disposal are terrible to contemplate. Must the twentieth 
century differ from primitive barbarism. only, in the - 
— destructive weapons that man’s ingenuity has invented. 
for man’s destruction ? I do believe, in accordance with 
my Master’s teachings, that there is another way to meet. 
this situation and solve the problem that faces us. I 
realize that a statesman or a man who has to deal. with. 
public affairs cannot ignore realities and cannot act in 
terms of abstract truth. His activity is always limited. 
Nevertheless basic truth remains the truth and is always. 
to be kept in view and, as far as possible, it should in- 
fluence our actions. Otherwise, we get caught up in a_ 
vicious circle of evil when one evil action leads to another. 

(Harijan, 13-11-49) 
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THE SEVAGRAM CONFERENCE 
(By Rajendraprasad) . 


[Speech delivered by Shri Rajendraprasad, President of the Con- 
ference held at Sevagram on 18th, 14th and 15th March, 1948. It was 
attended by most of the leading constructive workers from all over 
the country.. A number of important political leaders such as 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and others also attended it.] 


The Conference had two problems before it. Gandhiji 
had carried on ceaseless activity for over 50 years, while 
in South Africa and in India. Heé stood for certain prin- 
ciples and a particular way of life. He had organized the 
nationalist forces in the struggle for securing the inde- 
pendence of the country. The fight which he gave was 
not of the type and kind that the world is familiar with. 
It was of a unique character, in that it stood for truth and 
non-violence against the physical might of a great power. 

His teaching was not of the type of a mystic or a saint 
intended only for those who cut themselves off from the 
world, but was of intensely practical nature which could 
be adopted by every one in his life. Much of what he 
has said and written has been preserved and is available 
to us and to posterity. There are also many living in this 
country and elsewhere, who have tried to cast their own 
lives in his mould and who are engaged in various kinds 
of activities which are considered necessary and helpful 
to the growth of the kind of life and society which he 
envisaged. The problems, therefore, with’ which the Con- 
ference was faced were firstly to consider whether it was 
necessary and possible to set up an organization that 
would best serve and continue his line of action and 
thought and if such an organization was to be set up, what 
its shape and function should be. Secondly, a number of 
institutions to implement Gandhiji’s constructive pro- 
gramme in its various aspects dealing with different sub- 
jects had been started by him and had been carrying on 
their work. The question was how these various 
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institutions and organizations should be continued so that 
they might further the cause which he had in view. 


Before the actual Conference met on the 13th (March, 
1948), a number of prominent workers who have been 
associated with Gandhiji, met and discussed the problems 
in their different aspects and prepared the programme and. 
the draft resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. These preliminary meetings were of great. 
importance in clarifying the ideas and chalking out a 
practical programme of work. As was to be expected, the 
discussions were frank and full and all those who attended 
the preliminary meetings put forward their viewpoints for 
consideration by others. The first question was what we 
could do to encourage the study and practical adoption of 
Gandhiji’s teachings by others. Was an organization. 
necessary for this purpose? If so, should it be a closely 
knit and disciplined organization whose members would 
have to work within it or was it to be an association of 
men and women who had faith in his teachings and who 
tried in their own lives to implement them without any 
other bond than that which was supplied by their common 
faith and the common ideals which they all held ? 

There were difficulties and risks which had to be 
faced and avoided. History is replete with instances of 
' saints, whose followers after their passing away reduced. 
their teachings to dogmas’ which had to be accepted by all 
who professed to follow them. In course of ‘time, these 
dogmas ceased to have any meaning and professing follow- 
ers remained contented with the mere form and lost all the 
spirit of the true teachings of the saint. 

The members of the Conference were anxious to avoid 
any such contingency. 

Gandhiji had during many years of public life dealt 
with and covered a vast field in his speeches and writings, 
and there is hardly a problem which arose in our present 
day life which. has not, at some stage or other, been dealt. 
with by him. Not only questions of public importance, but 
the problems of individuals also had been constantly 
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placed before him and received his attention, and solutions: 
frem the big problems of the State right down to what we 
consider to be the minute details of a house-holder’s life, 
as for example, set-up of his kitchen and the work to be 
done there, and the way in which the latrines should be 
cleaned, had all received his due attention. He was never 
tired @6f going into the minutest details and nothing was: 
too small or too insignificant just as nothing was too great. 
or too difficult for him. Naturally, his whole life was a 
series of experiments and he rightly named his autobio- 
graphy as Experiments with Truth. As is to be €xpected 
in these circumstances, his mind was not static but was 
growing with experience in life. All that one could say, or 
he himself could say, was that whatever he had stated in 
regard to a particular question was his considered 
judgment at the time when he made the statement, and’ 
not necessarily what he would say regarding the same 
subject at a different time in a different context. This is. 
not what is ordinarily called inconsistency, but the 
characteristic of one who has fixed principles by which 
he judged the problems as they arose and was not afraid 
to take different views at different times, so long as: the 
fundamental principle is not in any way violated. He had 
been approached with a request for writing out something 
like a comprehensive text-book, in which he could give the 
sketch of how his principles could be applied to practical 
solutions of the various problems: religious, social, poli- 
tical and economic, which faced this country and the 

world at large. But, he had expressed his inability to do 
so and stated that he had got only fundamental principles. 
which he applied to practical problems as they arose and ‘ 
could not write out anything like a text-book of general 
maxims. The members of the Conference had to take 
notice of this, and had to be cautious that nothing should 
be done after his death which would be what he himself 
had refused or avoided to be in his lifetime, namely 
producing a text-book of generalizations and dogmas. 
But, more than this, there was also the feeling that any 
organization in course of time would degenerate into a. 
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. sampradaya or a sect and this had to be avoided at all 
costs. ; 

Gandhiji was not a mere mystic but an intensely 
practical man and his teaching was that the principles 
which he held true and sacred should express themselves 
in practical form through the life of individuals and of the 
society, which he envisaged. The constructives work 
which he had undertaken was, therefore, a practical 
application of his fundamentals — truth and nion-violence. 
A little deeper analysis led to a further synthesis and non- 
violence became merged into truth and Truth stood as the 
“one great fundamental thing to which he held fast. It was 
not only in an ethical sense that he professed Truth but 
‘Truth to him was God, in Whom he lived and moved and 
had his being. The ‘constructive programme, therefore, 
had no meaning apart from this fundamental and unless it 
helped in the creation of a society based on Truth, it would 
have no fruition. The various items of the constructive pro- 
gramme were, therefore, conceived by him as steps in the 
direction of and leading to the great summit, which had to 
be achieved and reached by individuals and by society at 


large. Just as there may be various paths leading to the | 


summit, which may all come from different directions, but 
must all converge to the same point, so also the different 
items of the constructive programme were intended to lead 
to the same summit. It was, therefore, not only a mere 
‘intellectual grasp or philosophic satisfaction which should 


be obtained as a result of hard thinking and concentration | 


that he aimed at, but actual participation in the activities 
which directly or indirectly would shape life and conduct 
of individuals and society that he wanted to achieve by the 
application of his constructive programme. 

Gandhiji did not have much faith in external sanctions 
and depended more on the inner sanction or what is 
‘ordinarily called conscience for regulating men’s conduct. 
If those who profess to understand and follow his teachings 
had to depend on external sanctions of an organization, 
they would at the very outset be denying in a way their 
professed principles ; on the other hand, if there was not 


; 
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any kind of organization of all those who had tried to 
follow him in his lifetime and for whom he in his body 
formed the sole binding force would, now that his body 
had been consumed by fire, be left without any tie between 
them to be tossed by cross currents. Therefore, the Con- 
ference had to steer a middle course and it decided to have 
a loose organization where the nexus, which would com- 
bine the units, would be common faith in his teachings and 
more or less the common way of life, which he had taught 
and which each in his own sphere would be trying to live. 


One of the questions, which caused some little dis- 
cussion was whether there should be any membership of 
this organization and if so whether any conditions would 
be attached to it and how membership could be secured. 
One view was that there should be no list of members, 
because if members had to be enrolled, then somebody 
would have to decide whether a particular applicant was 
fit to be a member or not, and if for some reason: or other, 
a particular member had by his action deserved to be 
excluded from the membership. Others, on the other 
hand, felt that there should be some kind of membership, 
however light the burden it carried might be. Ultimately, | 
it was decided that any one who had faith in Gandhiji’s 
teachings and ideals and who tried to give expression to 
them in his or her own life by doing something practi- 
cally of the nature of what was being attempted by 
various constructive organizations which had been esta- 
blished or which might be established in future was free 
to regard himself as a member of this brotherhood. It was 
not to be a membership, as membership ordinarily goes 
in associations and organizations. It was in one sense, a 
looser kind of relationship but in another sense it insisted 
-on a stricter adherence not only in faith but also in actual 
life to Gandhiji’s teachings. The adherence would be 
judged not by external authority but by his or her own 
conscience. So-.any one who judged himself fit had only 
to send in his name and address to the person who might 
be authorized to receive them for record. The word member 
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or sadasya was purposely avoided and the word sevak or 
servant or worker used. 

So also in the name of the organization the word 
sangha which implies some sort of organizational compul- 
sion was avoided and the looser expression of samaj, which 
corresponds more to brotherhood than to association, was. 
used. The name of the Samaj was also a matter of dis-. 
cussion and the expression Sarvodaya Samaj was ulti- 
mately adopted as the best not only because the word 
Sarvodaya had been used by Gandhiji himself to express 
in a word the concrete result of his teachings but also 
because it would best serve to keep before the sevaks con- 
stantly the practical aspect of Gandhiji’s teachings. Thus: 
the Sarvodaya Samaj has been established to strive, as the 
resolution says, towards a society based on Truth and 
Non-violence, in which there will be no distinction of caste 
or creed, no opportunity for exploitation, and full scope 
for development both for individuals as well as groups. The 
resolution recounted the various means which are the 
various aspects of the constructive programme for achie- 
ving this objective. The resolution declared that whoever 
adhered to the principles and applied them to himself 
would be eligible for the membership of the Samaj. 

/ To provide an opportunity for contact among the 
members it was decided that a mela would be held on 
January 30th every year at an agreed place. This mela . 
would be unlike all modern conferences or congresses for 
which extensive and expensive arrangements have to be 
made by reception committees for the lodging and board- 
ing of the delegates. This mela would be held on the 
appointed date at the appointed place and those who will 
come to it will have to make their own arrangements, just 
as all those who attend the various fairs do. The only 
arrangements which might have to be made by others for 
them would be such as sanitary arrangements etc., which 
individuals cannot manage. The sevaks would meet, 
exchange ideas, share each other’s experiences and go 
back to their respective fields-of work with fresh inspira- 
tion. There might also be papers published which would 
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give the members the benefit of each other’s thoughts and 
experiences. 

The President and Shri Kishorlal Mashruwala were 
authorized to appoint. a committee to give effect to this 
resolution. It was specially stated at the Conference that 
this committee should not constitute itself into a body 
which would give authoritative interpretation of Gandhiji’s 
teachings or act as a sort of court of reference for getting 
disputes about interpretations settled. It should not also 
organize the Samaj in such a way as to make it a party for 
political or other purposes or convert it into a sort of reli- 
gious sect. It was accepted unanimously that neither the 
Samaj nor this committee would do any such thing. Its 
function would be.to keep a register of sevaks, to take 
such steps as might be considered necessary for the annual 
mela and to act as a sort of liaison between members who 
will be spread all over. In forming the committee care 
has been taken to select workers who are actually engaged 
in constructive work of some kind or other and who have 
been trying to live the life that Gandhiji would have liked 
us to live, who have kept themselves in the background so 
that they have not yet come into the limelight, and have 
no adventitious value attached to them but would be ac- 
ceptable only to the extent they.carry conviction. . 

The Sarvodaya Samaj will not act as an organization, 
it will not undertake any work or programme by itself 
although all sevaks are expected to be doing something or 
other in furtherance of some constructive work. While 
every sevak will be free to do work that suits him best — of 
course consistent with the teachings of Gandhiji — he will 
not do anything in the name, and on behalf of the Samaj. 
It is hoped that men and women, who have the faith and 
the will, will join the Samaj and will freely and of their: 
own accord without any fear or favour carry on in their 
own lives the teachings of Gandhiji. The number of such 
people all the world over must be very large and it is 
hoped that the Samaj through its members will be able 
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not only to keep the torch burning put also to spread its. 
light farther and farther. 
(Harijan, 4-4-48) 


S 
THE CONCEPT OF SARVODAYA 
(By Vinoba) 


The condition of the world today requires anxious 
consideration. There are violent conflicts everywhere. The 
struggle in Palestine between the Jews and the Arabs 
continues as before. The fratricidal war in China has 
reached a climax. The Dutch have made a wanton attack 
ion Republican Indonesia. With these new conflicts, the 
memory of the war that has just concluded is also being 
revived. After staging a drama of judicial trials, the so- 
called war criminals have been condemned to death in 
Japan. It is sought to be suggested that Japan alone is 
responsible for breach of peace in Asia, and that those 
who are to execute her leaders are messengers of peace, 
~ and that with their death peace is going to be established 
in the world. : 

EHiven in India, violence had to be resorted to in the 
case of Kashmir. On whom lay the blame for this conflict 
is a different question. The fact remains that the Kashmir 
issue could not be resolved non-violently. Political unity 
appears to be growing in India. Smaller States are being 
merged and transformed into large groups. But mental 
unity is not in evidence to the same extent. I would give 
only one example. The Madhyabharata Union has been 
formed, but it has given rise to two new groups, viz. the ° 
‘ Indore group and: the Gwalior group. The problem of 
Hyderabad had been resolved in the larger context, but 
internally the Congressmen there have divided themselves 
into two factions. A fissiparous tendency is thus gaining 
strength in all directions. There is a race among various — 
political parties for capturing students, as if they are but 
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fish to be caught in nets. Labour, too, is similarly ex- 
ploited, and the problem, instead of being resolved, is 
getting more and more complicated. 

All this is not intended to make you feel despondent. 
I am not a pessimist, for I know that the.soul is at the 
bottom of all peaceful and undivided whole, and that the 
conflict and divisions which appear on the surface are after 
all trivial. But like a tiny blot on a very clean cloth, it at 
once draws one’s attention. I knew no despair even when 
the world war waged. I, then, believed, and do so even 
now, that the world wars are divine, maybe, they are 
inflicted as a kind of divine punishment on man, but 
intended ultimately for his progress. However large they 
might appear, they occupy but a small point of that vast 
eternal soul, and make their appearance only to disappear 
after some days. My purpose in referring to these matters 
is to make you ponder, and not to make you lose heart. To 
me the solution seems to lie in the concept of the 
Sarvodaya Samaj. People ask me about the nature of the 
organization of the Sarvodaya Samaj. I tell them, it is a 
revolutionary idea and not an organization. It is a thing to 
be thought over, and acted upon. 

The Western idea of the greatest good of the greatest 
number contains in it the germs of minority and majority 
problems. But the idea of Sarvodaya, as preached by the 
Gita is to merge oneself in the good of all. This of course 
demands on our part absolute faith in truth and non- 
violence. Never should we resort to untruth in our private 
and public life, nor in our business or other occupations. | 
We should try our best not to allow violence a place in our 
life. The constructive programme which was meant 
for the unvlift of society should be carried out in part or in 
full, individually or with the co-operation of friends and — 
colleagues, as also by establishing local institutions where- 
ever necessary. We should meditate over the great 
thought that is behind all this, and should give expression 
to it, and remember it at all times. | 

If w@ could rivet the attention of the young and the 
old on this great concept, the solution of all the problems 
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of the world would be found therein. The present political 
methods which are being tried all over the world will be of 
no avail. 

(Harijan, 13-2-’49) 


10 
THE SARVODAYA IDEA 
(By Vinoba) 


es The proper rendering of Unto This Last would be 
Antyodaya (uplift of the Last) rather than Sarvodaya. Of 
course the last one’s uplift is included in the uplift of all; 
but in emphasizing the last, the object is that work should 
begin from that end. I agree that the bhangi (sweeper) 
should be our first concern. But the word Sarvodaya 
should stand; for it is not that all others have been 
uplifted and only the bhangi remains. In this unfortunate 
world of ours, we are all fallen and every one needs to rise. 
The rich are fallen long since, and the poor have not risen 
at all. The result is that both need to be uplifted. In one 
of his hymns Tulsidas says, ‘‘ Lord, Thou alone knowest 
the right method of Grace. Thou takest away the small- 
ness of the small and the greatness of the great.” 


I had referred to aparigraha (non-possession) last 
year. Possessiveness has to be removed in the same way, 
as scavenging. The condition of our country demands it. 
Conflict cannot be prevented otherwise. As long as the 
present miserable condition, namely, insufficient produc- 
tion of food of the country continues, ill feeling will grow 
between various sections of the people under one pretex 
or another. 


If we want this to end for good, we must understand 

* the necessity of the twin laws of right life, namely, phy- 

sical labour (sharir-shrama) and non-possession (apari- 

graha). Every one must take part in physical labour and 
put a limit to his possessions. 
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Possession takes various forms. Some hoard money ; 
some hoard books. Some do not hoard for themselves, but 
allow themselves to do so for their institutions. It is like 
a man who will not kill for himself, but will do it in the 
name of a cause or for his country. In my opinion both 
possessions are equally bad and lead to inconsistency. For 
instance, the Charkha Sangh has got balances which it 
deposits in banks. This is done in order to get interest. 
Obviously it has more funds than it is able to utilize for 
the cause of the charkha. But how are banks enabled to 
pay the interest ? They employ the loans in various pro- 
fitable industries. Now look at the _ self-contradiction. 
Ecing earmarked for charkha activity the Charkha Sangh 
cannot invest its funds in go-Seva, although it is one of 
the items of the constructive programme accepted by it. 
But they can be and are invested through the medium 
of banks in industries! This contradiction arises on ac- 
count of our greed for possessing money even though it 
may be in the name of our institutions. The same is the 
story of the Kasturba Fund, and it will be the same with 
the Gandhi Memorial Fund. Why do we need to collect 
so much money? If that amount is really necessary, it 
should be possible to spend it in one or two years. But 
this does not take place and no one sees the wrong involved 
in getting income by investing these funds in banks. The 
reason is that we have been brought up in a society in 
which not to earn interest is regarded as folly. The Gita 
asks us to give up all possessions. This includes posses- 
sions of charitable institutions also. For, if we go in for 
possessions in any form we have to commit all those 
wrongs which are accompanied with possession for private 
ends. | 

(Harijan, 10-4-’49) 


\ 
11 
THE SARVODAYA MOVEMENT 
(By K. G. Mashruwala) 


I have referred to Dr E. Stanley Jones’s Mahatma 
Gandhi — An Interpretation in my last article. He has 
introduced to the Western world the conception of Sarvo- 
daya in the following words : 

“The other is a Movement to be called Sarvodaya, literally, 
‘total uplift’. This Movement will have no organization. It 
will be the projection of a spirit to which those who will in- 
wardly accept the central principles of Mahatma Gandhi— truth 
and non-violence — will be considered to belong. It will be a 
spiritual fraternity. Once a year as many as possible will meet 
in a mela or semi-religious fair, and discuss what they can do 
to further the spirit of the Mahatma in India and in the world. 
Membership will be open to any one, anywhere throughout the 
world. One can send a card to the Secretary, Sarovdaya Move- 
ment, Wardha, C.P., India, stating that he considers himself a 
member, but this is not necessary. Simple acceptance of the 
Gandhian principles of truth and non-violence will automatically 
make him a member.” 


- This reference brought a number of letters from 
various parts of the world from friends desiring asso- 
ciation with the Samaj. The second resolution passed at 
the Conference welcomed these friends to the Samaj and 
pointed out that not less than eight items of the construc- 
tive programme were common to many parts of the world. 
For instance, basic education, handicrafts, prohibition, 
resolving racial and colour conflicts, service of the lepers: 
and so on; and of course, the cause of Peace and the 
message of khadi. The mention of the last item might 
cause surprise. But as was pointed out by Shri Kakasaheb. 
Kalelkar at one of the informal meetings and by Shri 
Vinoba in his first day’s address to the Conference, khadt 
is the centre of Gandhiji’s constructive programme not only 
for India but for the whole world. It must be remembered 
that khadi is not confined to cotton fabrics only. Home- 
spun and home-woven woollen and silk apparel is also 
kKhadi and on a full consideration of the Sarvodaya ideal, 
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it should not be difficult for one to realize that not only in: 
India but in the most mechanized and_ industralized 
countries of Europe and America also, every home must 
become as self-reliant as possible about this necessity of 
life. In fact, as Shri Vinoba has pointed out some months. 
ago, in a civilized society the first necessity of man is not. 
so much food as cloth. You can go about anywhere in the 
world without feeling ashamed even if you have remained 
hungry for some days. But modern civilized society does not 
allow you to move about naked even in all the parts of 
your house, and hence even though it may not be possible . 
for every man to grow his own food, he should produce at. 
least his own cloth ; and fortunately this is much simpler’ 
and more within one’s own power than the production of 
food. Besides, on the moral plane, khadi is particularly 
‘the emblem of peaceful and non-violent order. It is. 
suggestive of industriousness, bread-labour, non-exploi-- 
tation and self-expression. I do not know how far this will 
be realized by admirers of the Sarvodaya Movement. But. 
as Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar boldly prophesized, a day ‘will. 
come when this proposition perhaps will be accepted as 
obvious and an Indian going abroad will not hesitate to: 
put the charkha and the handloom before the most. 
industrialized people of the world. 
(Harijan, 27-3'49) 


12 
THE NEW CULTURE OF SARVODAYA 
(By Kaka Kalelkar) 


A culture, allowing as it does scope for the develop- 
ment of all sorts of peculiar characteristics of a society, 
does not admit of barriers of narrow-mindedness, so as to: 
restrict its free flow and contact with other cultures. A 
similar law governs the atmosphere. The atmosphere of 
Calcutta is not quite the same as that of Delhi. Hach has. 
its own characteristics, but that does not come in the way 
of free passage and movement of air between Delhi and. 
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Calcutta. Any attempt to encase air in a particular locality 
by erection of barriers will mean self-deterioration and 
poisoning. So, too, itis with culture. The idea that culture 
loses its individuality by intermarriage and inter-dining is 
an erroneous one. Rather, it brings freshness. Mutual 
give and take enriches cultures and removes misunder- 
. Standings. As a matter of fact, in non-religious matters- 
we always had free intercourse with other people and their 
culture. | 

Let us take music for example. Music is the vehicle 
through which the highest sentiments of the human heart 
find their expression. During the Moghul period, there was 
an unrestricted exchange between Indians and foreign 
music. It caused no harm either to the Muslim or to the 
Hindu culture. If free intercourse could not harm so 
delicate and deep a subject as sentiments, it passes one’s 
comprehension why people should be afraid about it in the 
sphere of feod and drink. Undoubtedly the difference 
between vegetarian and non-vegetarian diet is of great 
importance. But it can be maintained even with inter- 
dining. 

The age of conquest is over, and that of service of 
humanity has commenced. We have to march forward 
despite the resistance of reactionary forces, which worship 
only the past. With the mantra of ‘Service and Humanity’ 
we have to create a harmony out of all the conflicting 
forces. We must co-ordinate the various lessons of history 
lying scattered here and there, weave them into the fabric 
of the life of humanity, and create out of it the culture of 
Sarvodaya. | : 

Inexhaustible patience, ceaseless effort, and infinite 
and enduring love are needed for achieving this. He who 
has the courage and capacity to identify himself with the 
lowliest, the most depressed and the down-trodden and 
the lost will be the torch-bearer of the new culture of to- 
morrow. The world will follow the lead of such a one. He 
alone who has studied the past from history,‘ understands 
the present and has a, vision of the future will be able to 
‘bear the brunt of such leadership. With faith and courage, 
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the will devote his life to the service of mankind and will 
‘fulfil Gandhiji’s mission by creating extraordinary 
-strength even in the ordinary man, 

What is the duty of the ordinary people like you and 
me in this task ? Our duty is to understand this new duty 
_vof the new age, become aware of the powers lying dormant 
in us, and also discover him on whom the Lord of India’s 
Destiny has cast the responsibility of founding the new 
culture. 

For this purpose we shall have to rid ourselves of old 
prejudices and keep our mind open to fresh ideas. 
‘Gandhiji has already initiated us for this, and he has also 
inculeated the habit of ceaseless effort in a few. That 
spirit has got to be diffused in every nook and corner, for 
tthis is the age of Sarvodaya. 

(Harijan, 19-3-50) 


13 
FULFILMENT OF SARVODAYA 
(By Vinoba) 


A year ago, on this very day, and exactly at this hour 
‘was perpetrated the tragedy for which we have for ever 
to hang down our heads in shame. But the same incident 
can for us become a source of eternal inspiration also. It 
has brought us home the distinction between the body 
and the soul. 

Several people asked why was Gandhiji, “who was a 
true man of God, not protected by Him. But I ask you, 
-could there be a greater protection than what Gandhiji 
was provided with ? That we do not realize it on account 
-of our attachment for the flesh is a different matter. The 
‘Quran says, “ Think not that they are dead, they who are 
killed while treading the path of the Lord. They do live, 
even if you cannot see them.” And again, ‘‘ Even death, 
on the path of the Lord, is life, and life on the path. of 
Satan is death itself.’ All his life, Gandhiji tried to tread 
‘the path of truth and goodness. He preached the same to 
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his people and was murdered for that very exhortation.. 
Blessed was his life and blessed also was his death ! 

Many a saint has preached the path of righteousness. _ 
Man is not, however, yet fully convinced that good alone 
begets good. He is still experimenting to see if good can 
come out of evil as well. He does not doubt that a babul 
(thorn) tree cannot produce a mango fruit and vice versa. 
Maybe, in the ancient days even this might not have been 
so clear to him. But the present age is convinced that so 
far as:'the material world is concerned, the law of relation 
between the seed and the fruit holds good. In the moral 
sphere, however, he has not yet shed his doubts. He of 
course realizes that goodness generally pays, but he lacks 
the conviction that unadulterated goodness has the power 
to do good. 

There are some who recognize the principle of un- 
adulterated goodness in private life. They accept this as. 
necessary to attain salvation. But worldly life, they think, 
cannot be pursued without adulterating it with some evil. 
They believe that the world lives and prospers on a mixed 
ration of truth and untruth. Gandhiji never accepted 
this doctrine, and made us practise the fundamental 
principles of truth and non-violence in the social sphere 
also. As a result we have achieved some kind of Swaraj. 
It has brought us satisfaction to the extent we obeyed his. | 
injunctions. That our Swaraj is not all what it should be 
is due not to a flaw in his principle, but to its imperfect 
implementation. A geometrical theorem established in 
the case of one ordinary triangle must apply to all three-. 
sided figures. Similarly if it is true that absolute purity 
is beneficial in private and personal life, it must be so in 
the collective life of society also. 

There are some who believe that it is enough that our | 
aims and objectives should be in accordance with truth ; 
it does not matter what means are employed to achieve 
them. Gandhiji had always opposed that theory. He was. 
prepared to sacrifice even Swaraj for the sake of truth. 
Not that he did not want Swaraj, or under-valued its 
importance. What he wanted was, to emphasize the 
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necessity of employing pure means for achieving it. All . 
his life he strove for Swaraj, but he always declared that 
Swaraj could be won only by truthful means, and that 
such Swaraj alone would be the right one. 

He who works for an ideal must be careful more 


about the means than about the ends. Correct pursuit of 


means is the achievement of the end. The distinction 
between means and ends is therefore but imaginary. 
Means not only lead to end but shape it also. ¢ 
Every one, as a matter of fact, believes in the correct- 
ness of his own end and ideals. The claim of good ends 
therefore has no value. The idea that there should be no 
inconsistency between the ends and the means is not new. 
But its extensive application in India is without a parallel. 
There are some others who say that insistence on truth 
and righteousness is good; but action in every condition 
is much more important. If the insistence on righteous- 
ness makes you inactive, the ideal needs must be lowered 


alittle. To them inactivity is unthinkable. This too is an 


infatuation and a fallacy. When people had to remain in 
jails for long periods, they employed the phrase, rotting 
im prisons. Gandhiji used to point out that there was 
power hidden even in the inaction of a pure person. This 
is action in inaction in the inimitable language of the Gita. 
Action is no doubt important, but truth and righteousness 
are even more so. One may remain inactive under 
particular conditions, but one may never give up truth. 

Then there are some who believe themselves to be 
‘practical people’. They like truth, but they think that 
there is risk in practising it unilaterally. They are afraid 
that they would have to suffer if they scrupulously 
adhered to truth and non-violence while their opponents 
practised untruth and violence. These people really do not 
know the value of truth. Otherwise, they would not argue 
thus. Do they ever argue that they should go without food 
if their adversary did not eat? Food, they know, gives 
strength, irrespective of what the adversary does. If they 
can take food without worrying about opponents there is 
no meaning in not practising truth and love unilaterally. 
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To act as the opponent acts amounts to playing into the: 
adversary’s hands and handing over the initiative to him. 
This is a cowardly attitude which creates a vicious circle 
and gives a merry-go-round to wickedness. To break it,. 
one must act courageously with love and generosity with- ~ 
out calculating the consequences. After all it is truth,. 
love and righteousness which are ,positive and real. Un- 
truth etc. are negative and unreal. It is the conflict 
between light and darkness and what has light to fear 
therein ? | 

This is the philosophy of Satyagraha, as I have — 
understood it. Herein lies the welfare of all. Therefore it. 
is also called the philosophy of Sarvodaya. 

Gandhiji’s murder is a challenge to us. We can accept. 
the challenge only if we have complete faith in truth and 
are determined to pursue it in our lives, individual as well 
as social. Otherwise, not only may we not dare to accept 
the challenge, we may, even against our will; be joining 
the assassin’s camp. 

I hope Gandhiji’s release from the body will infuse 
new strength into us and we shall, through diligent. 
pursuit of truth and non-violence, make ourselves fit 
workers for the ideal of Sarvodaya. 

(Harijan, 27-2-49) 


14 
INITIATION IN SARVODAYA 
(By Vinoba) 


For sometime past it was felt that the various con- 
structive organizations, which have been working inde- 
pendently of one another all along, (with occasional 
co-operation in carrying out particular programmes), had 
not been able to spread the lustre expected out of a life 
of non-violence. The reason was that each worked with 
a narrow organizational outlook. The necessity for joint. 
co-ordinated work had arisen, and the Constructive Work- 
ers’ Conference passed a resolution recommending such a 
step. As a matter of course this led to thinking in terms 
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of unification. Unification presupposes a change in the 
personal life of the workers of the various sanghs in terms. 
of a unified programme. The following seven rules were | 
suggested as the first minimum observances for workers. 
in any form of constructive activity, and the A.I.S.A. 
duly passed a resolution on these lines: 
1. Every worker should be a regular spinner. 
2. He should wear khadi which is self-spun,. 
home-spun or certified. 
3. As far as possible he should use village 
made things. | 
4. He should endeavour to use cow’s milk when 
at home. | 
, 0. *He should clean latrines or do some village: 
sanitation work personally at least once in a month. | 
6. Wherever a basic school was available, he — 
should educate his children in that institution. 
7. He should try to learn the Devanagari, the 

Urdu and one of the South Indian scripts. 

The above is a programme of discipline for self-eleva- 
tion. It has been made obligatory on the workers of the 
various sanghs. But, indeed, it is one for every one of us’ 
to accept. If the sevaks of the Sarvodaya Samaj adopt 
these rules of conduct, the Samaj will spread like sunshine: 
in every direction. The rules are only illustrative. A 
thoughtful sevak must make additions to them with an 
eye to his own moral uplift. Only, he must observe two: 
conditions in making the additions. First, the observance: 
must not be carried as a burden. It should guide life like: 
a compass and make its course simpler than before. 
Secondly, the observance should not be made use of for 
making invidious comparisons between individuals. If 
these conditions are not observed, the rules would defeat. 
their purpose by making the observer narrow-minded and’ 
uncharitable. Subject to these cautions, I shall say, if any 
one wants to become a sevak, let him discipline himself 
with appropriate observances. 


Harijan, 11-4-’48) 
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SARVODAYA & OTHER ISMS 
(By Narahari Parikh) 


[Notes of a talk with Gandhiji.] 
Wardha, 22-8-’34 

I joined Bapu in his constitutional at six o’clock this 
‘morning. He gave directions regarding the Harijan Ashram 
“Trust; Then the talk turned, to village .seryice? He 
had recently suggested that such work should not be done 
under’ the aegis of an organization. Referring to it Bapu 
said that there would have been little need for Kishorlal’s 
lengthy commentary, if what he (Gandhiji) meant by 
_ absence of organization had been properly understood. “ It 
certainly does not mean that there should be no connec- 
tion or co-operation among the workers. Not only so, we 
even contemplate to maintain workers from acommon fund 
for some time. So, my advice of unorganized service only 
means that a village worker should not receive or expect 
“orders or instructions from a higher authority about the 
way in which he should set about his village work, but 
must be free to settle his own programme and the manner 
of fulfilling it. He will also prove his usefulness to the 
village so that by and by the village should be willing 
to provide him with a living. If the village fails to do so, 
he should take to some labour or a handicraft and earn 
his livelihood. If he knows no other handicraft, he can at 
least take to carding and spinning for eight hours a day. 
I hold that whoever devotes eight hours daily to any 
socially useful productive work is entitled to get a living. 
My ideal of socialism is that every one should get the 
same wage. A lawyer, a physician, a teacher, a labourer 
or a Sweeper —all should get equal wages. Today not 
‘only wages are not equal, but there is difference of heaven 
and earth between the highest and the lowest incomes. At 
present, the condition is that while a lawyer might get a 
thousand rupees a day, a sweeper might not get even eight 
annas.” | 
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Thus from village work Bapu switched on to socialism. 
{J said that I understood that in Russia the Communist 
Party followed the same principle. All members of that 
party took the same allowafice, whatever be the nature 
of their work. Bapu-said that both Rama and Ravana had 
to go through nearly the same kind of discipline and aus- 
terities. Thereupon I narrated the kind of iron discipline 
that was imposed on a member of the Communist Party 


- and. described how he was punished for even a small fault, 


or if it be a serious lapse, even expelled from the party, 


_and also their method of self-criticism by each member. 


Bapu said that he was very anxious to know more.-about 
it, but, added that he got no time for reading. His interest 
and enthusiasm for reading had not abated in the least. 
When he saw books he did not know which he should 
select because he wanted to read every one of them. But 
under the call of duty he had to control his desire for- 


‘ reading books. “Shall I read, I said to myself, all these 
_books or shall I read first what Mahiadev has just written 


‘on the Gita? And I decided that my duty was to go 
through Mahadev’s manuscript. He wrote it at my sug- 
gestion. Therefore, I have taken that up for reading since 


yesterday.” 


As the talk proceeded, I suggested that Bapu should 
‘express his views on the problem of rural indebtedness 
-and how it could be liquidated ; also, if the rich were to 
be regarded as trustees of their wealth, he should define 
the duties and obligations of the rich as trustees. Bapu 
said that these things would be accomplishable easily 
‘when the common people got control over Government. 
Sooner or later that control was bound to come. It was 
in the atmosphere, and it was their right, and therefore 
it could not but come. But it was possible that even when 
they got.the control the common people might not under- 
stand politics. Nevertheless, it would be they who would 
select their leaders. “At that time the leadership will 
come either to us or go to the socialists. Those who will 
have served the people sincerely will become their leaders. 
While we believe in the principle that we can control only 
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the means, the end or result is not in our hands, the socia- 


lists look to the end, and are prepared to adopt any means 


to achieve it. But, if we shall fully preserve the purity of 
our means, I have no doubt’ that the leadership over the 
masses will remain with us ; the socialists will not succeed. 
If they get the power, they will resort to confiscation of 
property, repudiation of debts and similar extreme 
methods. But if we keep proper control over the means, 
power will never go to the socialists. At present, they 
will not be able to achieve anything beyond startling 
the propertied class by their unrestrained language. I do 
not want just to startle them, I want to reform them. That 
was the reason for my getting the Working Committee to 
clarify its policy at its last meeting. For myself, I would 
laugh at the socialists’ talks. If we are vigilant and honest, 
they can never succeed in our country. 


“So far what we have done is so very trivial indeed — 
and yet we have been able to bring about some change in 


“people like... 02. ..though to a very insignificant extent, 
they have begun to act as trustees. It is true that the 
amount of commissions which they take as trustees is 
on a royal scale, but by and by we shall succeed in getting 
that. also-reducea 27). has converted himself into a true 
trustee, and when the control of the Government passes 
into the hands of the masses, all of them (capitalists) will 


quickly accept their obligations, and will be willing to |. 


carry out the duties assigned to them. But if we need- 
lessly startle them today, they will just organize them- 
selves and establish Fascism in our country. Even in sus- 
pending the present civil disobedience movement, I have 
checked the advent of Fascism in our country. In a way 


Fascism does exist in our country even today, but so far. 
not many of the rich have joined it. Those who have 


‘understood that I am their friend do not join’any such 
organization. How can they organize against me ? 


“Tt is not that people would necessarily be unhappy - 


under Fascism. We may: leave aside Hitler, but under 
Mussolini Italy is certainly better off than before. Some 
of the public utility works undertaken there are commen- 
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dable. The standard of living has improved. But what 
does it all avail? There is no freedom there. Whoever 
dares to oppose Mussolini’s policy invites death. And now 
even killing has become unnecessary. People have adapted 
themselves to the new condition and are content with it. 
He has done the work more cleverly than Hitler. His 
personal life is extremely simple. But he has the eyes of 
a cat. A person gets dazed in his presence. I was not 


| to be dazed like that but/I noticed that he had so arranged 


things about him that a visitor would easily get striken 
with terror. The wails of the passage, through which one 
has to pass to reach him, are all overstudded with various 
types of swords and other weapons. In his own room 
too, there is not a single picture or anything of that kind 
on the walls but they are all covered with weapons. He 
keeps no arms on his person. But his eyes move about in 
every direction as if in constant rotation. The visitor 
would totally succumb before the awe of his gaze like a rat 
running directly into the mouth of a cat out of mere 
fright. What is happening in our own country in Bengal 
today ? Anderson says that he is taking the mildest possi- 
ble steps to check the terrorist activity there. But even 
these steps might be oppressive enough. Yet people may - 


grow insensible to oppression when it is not quite visible, 


and the people in Bengal seem to have got used to the 
high-handed rule going on there today. Darjeeling was 
once a resort of the Bengalis. Englishmen had almost left 
it. But today no Bengali can even enter Darjeeling with- 
out a passport. This is not a desirable condition of exis- 
tence even if people are economically well off. There is 
danger of this type of Fascism getting established in India, 
and I want to save the country from it by winning the 
rich over and making them our friends. 


So in our efforts, we must strictly guard the means 
of attaining control over the masses. These must always 
be pure. If at the time people obtain control over govern- 
ment, the leadership is in our hands, there will be no 
difficulty ng settling the problem of rural indebtedness. 
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The moneyed class will readily accept the position of 
trustees. If we do not waste our wealth and energy, the 
clinrate and the natural resources of our country are such 
that we can become the happiest people in the world. 

(Harijan, 24-10-’48) 


16 
THE SARVODAYA SAMAJ 
(By Vinoba) : « ' 


After the passing away of Gandhiji, constructive work- 
ers from all parts of the country assembled at Sevagram 
and formed a loose sort of organization to be known as the 
Sarvodaya Samaj. Wherever I go people ask me, “ What 
is this Sarvodaya Samaj? What kind of organization is 
it?” I explain to them, “It is not just an organization. 
It is a mighty word expressive of a revolutionary idea. A 
powerful word is mightier than institutions. Organizations 
do not possess the power that great words have. Words 
have the power to make as well as to unmake. Words 
elevate, they also degrade, men and nations. We have 
adopted one of these great words of tremendous power. 
What does it signify ? We do not want the rise of the few ; 
not even of the many, or for that matter the rise of the 
greatest number. We are not satisfied with the greatest 
good of the greatest number. We can be satisfied only 
with the good of one and all, of the high and the low, of 
the strong and the weak, the intelligent as well as the 
dull. only then will we be satisfied. This word Sarvodaya 
expresses this lofty and all-embracing sentiment. 

Some people remark that this is an age of large-scale 
production. What use can it have for.our small toy-like 
instruments ? I tell them, I am not satisfied with produc- ° 
tion only on a large scale, or even with production on a 
larger scale, but only with production on the largest scale. 
Let us, however, be clear as to what we mean by this 
production on the largest scale. In my judgment, it is 
only these small instruments which*are capable of 
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production on the largest scale because they need millions 
of people to use them. In your large-scale industries you 
can employ only a million or two million hands. You can 
feed at the most a million or two million mouths. But 
these small instruments require hundreds of millions to 
handle them. They feed countless millions. Will you call 
this small-scale production? Tukaram, the great .saint 
of Maharashtra, said : “ My wealth and my store of food are 
not so limited as could be contained in a safe or a granary. 
My property and wealth have been stored in every house. 
So vast is my wealth.” The man who is proud of the pile 
that he keeps locked up in a steel-box or deposited in a 
bank has a small mind and a cramped soul. He whose 
wealth is spread out in every house is rich both in wealth 
and soul. The man who compares a drop of rain with 
water stored in a cistern and belittles the value of the 
tiny drop of rain betrays poor understanding. The drop 
of rain irrigates the entire earth giving fresh life to every 
blade of corn that grows. Therefore, it is mighty in spite 
of its littleness. The economy of village industries is the 


‘plan of universal production on the largest scale in its 


true sense. 
(Harijan, 26-12-48) 
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SARVODAYA IN VILLAGE ECONOMY 


(By K. G. Mashruwala) 


We must think of life as a whole and in all its varied 
aspects. Then there can be no watertight divisions and 
consequent clash of interests between agriculture and other 
industries or occupations. It should be possible for the 
worker of one occupation to take part in another occupa- 
tion or have a share in the earnings of other occupations. 
A development on these lines. should be aimed at. 

The lack of entirety of outlock is the reason for the 
various kinds of injustices resulting from the existence 
of one person as the owner and another as the actual 
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cultivator of land, standing in the relation of landlord and 
tenant, or owner and labourer or serf. | 

The landlord’s share in what the tenant might pro- 
duce with his labour has been long assumed to be legiti- 
mate; but the tenant gets no portion out of what the 
landlord might earn through other occupations, which he 
is enabled to pursue owing to the tenant relieving him 
from the labour on land. 

It is sought to remove this injustice by abolishing 
the absentee landlord. He is asked either to become a pure 
agriculturist himself cultivating the land, or to cease to 
have any interest in that land. 

This does not seem to be the right direction of re- 
medying the ill. 

For the proper uplift of the Indian village it is im- 
portant that a villager should not be merely an agricul- 
turist, a herdsman or a trader. As a rule none of these 
occupations provides continuous engagement and full work 
during all the days of the year. Even if every one of these 
could be so developed as to provide full employment to 
persons engaged in it, it is necessary that they should also. 
pursue a handicraft along with their main occupation. A 
mere agriculturist does not often develop fully on the 
intellectual plane. A mere shop-keeper or a mere artisan 
tends towards physical weakness and moral cowardice. 

Village needs led to the rise of the artisan class; 
where they could not be created locally, they were invited 
from other places. The same needs brought the mere 
agriculturist under the control of the trader. ‘A few per- 
sons with greater intelligence or cunning than others of 
the agriculturist class also took to that profession. They 
did not require to abandon their lands. They were culti- 
vated first through labourers and then through lessees. 

Thus came about a division of labour. But in the divi- 
sion of earnings, the merchant claimed a share both in the 
produce of the land and the. labour of the artisan, while he © 
admitted nobody’s share in the earnings of his trade. 
Similarly, the landlord claimed a share in the yield pro- 
duced by the sweat. of the labourer, and also exploited the 
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skill of the artisan by giving him no more than just suffi- 
cient for bare existence, while he himself gave no share to 
the latter from his earnings from other lands or occupa- 
tions. Thus the only person who worked hardest and got 
Jeast was the land labourer and the artisan. 


The reforms now attempted aim at eliminating the 


_landlord and the ‘middleman’, (that is, the shop-keeper, 


or the agent), making the artisan and the farm-labourer 
‘free’ classes and enabling them to take a due share of 

Since none dares to stop large-scale industries, the 
industrialist retains a place of honour in the national 
economy. 

The joint Hindu family system was based on blood 
relationship. There was a time when a family consisted 
of as many as 200 to 250 members. This made it possible 
to divide the work of cultivating land, tending the herds, 
manufacturing various articles, marketing produce etc. 
amongst its different members. All belonged to one family 
and consequently each one shared in the produce of all. 
But that system has now disappeared and it is not possible 
to revive it in the same form. But the principle of com- 
mon share in the earnings of all which underlies that 


“system is a valuable one. It can now be taken advantage 


of only through multi-purpose co-operative societies, and 
all laws and reforms should be devised with the object 
of promoting such societies. 

The Tenancy Act also should pursue the same. object. 
The so-called landlord, the agriculturist, the tenant, the 
farm-labourer, the village artisan, the shopkeeper and the 
emigrant, who goes abroad for a short while to earn, 
should be all so knitted together in a common society that 


every one shared the earnings of all others and none 


remained-unemployed. Every one is of course to get a 
living wage. People should be guided and taught to a 
social and economic life based on such multi-purpose co- 
operative basis. 

If the landlord is prepared to share all his other 
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income with the tenant and the.labourer, there could be no 
harm even if he retained the ownership of the land. 

There would be no objection to a trader investing his 
savings in the land and taking a share in its produce by 
- getting it cultivated by labourers or tenants if he is equally 
prepared to share his other income with his tenants and. 
»labourers. 

An enterprising young man in a joint Hindu nity. 
goes abroad and makes money. He has to share it with 
other members of the family, even as he himself gets a 
share in the earnings made at home during his absence. 
Why not extend the bounds of family, and include the 
tenant and the labourer, indeed, the whole village, in it ? 
Then there should be no cause for jealousy. Rather, he 
would receive help and encouragement for his enterprises 
abroad. This is possible on the co-operative principle. 
When this happens, the terms absentee-landlord, unearnéd 
increment, exploitation will fall out of use. 

It is certainly more advantageous to cultivate larger 
farms of, say, 100 to 200 “acres than those of 50 acres and 
similarly a bigger herd is more productive of wealth than | 
a small one, provided always that this is done under the 
co-operative system. 

If the new Tenancy Act is not favourable to the 
promotion of such co-operative societies, the.defect should 
certainly be remedied in a suitable manner. The law must 
welcome and encourage erstwhile landlords to take great- 
er interest in their lands, to go back to their villages and 
take to personal cultivation, improvement of agriculture 
and also promotion of industries in their villages, in such 
a way that the tenant, the artisan and the labourer all - 
‘share together the joint earnings, — all occupations and all 
earnings being regarded as joint. 

The agriculturist is very much attached to his land 
and will not part with it easily. He will do his best to. 
circumvent: the law. It would, therefore, be much better 
“for all if he could be induced to go the way of justice and 


Sarvodaya. 
(Harijan, 17-10-48) 
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A CHALLENGE TO SARVODAYA PHILOSOPHY 
7 (By Vinoba) 


On 12th March, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing 
the annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers. 


of Commerce, is reported to have said : 

“You deal with human beings of flesh and blood; and these- 
human beings have not only flesh and blood but have got rather 
excitable minds and passions today. So it is in that context that 
you should view these.things, whether it is in the industrial or- 
labour or any other field. 

“ A Government has to deal with that human material and. 
not only benefit it but make it appreciate that, and what is even. 
more important, make it participate in the doing of that work. . 

“The odd thing is that it will only benefit the people if they 
benefit themselves. You cannot benefit them, by giving them. 
doles. We want greater production and there are people who are 
unemployed, doing nothing. On the face of it this is illogical. A 
person who is unemployed should produce somewhere because~ 
he is a consumer anyhow. You may say you have not got enough. 
machines. That is all right. But there, as elsewhere, one little: 
fact which Gandhiji stressed comes in. The person who is un-- 
employed may not have a big or small machine to work, but in 
the proper scheme of things, he can always do some productive: 
effort by himself or ina group in his village or wherever he may 
be. The economist will tell you that this man’s work is not very 
little, because that work multiplied by a million becomes very 
big. : 

“So however rapid our industrialization may be, I just do 
not see how it is going to absorb our hundreds of millions. We: 
may have twenty, thirty or even more millions employed in an 
industry, but still what about the others.? Unless you make the- 
others do something in the nature of cottage or small-scale or co- 
operative industries, you merely are not getting anything out-of 
them or not enough out of them.” 

This is a very important idea and is expressed in the 
manner, an exponent of the Sarvodaya philosophy would 
wish. But unfortunately it appears that not only there 
was no deliberation on this part of Panditji’s speech, but 
on the contrary, the main idea of his speech «was. 
immediately rejected by Shri Ghanashyamdas Birla in the: 


course of moving a resolution. He said: 
4] 
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“It was only through the modern machine that full employ- 
ment and prosperity could be created. Of course the charkha 
and the ‘ Sarvodaya philosophy’ could also create full employ- 
ment, but what would be the standard of wages if the people 
took to the charkha? Not more than four annas a day and even 
that was very doubtful.” 

Never before have I seen the oe Pou shBieoehe 
refuted in so few words as these. 
| However, even Birlaji admitted that the Sarvodaya 
philosophy possessed the capacity of creating full employ- 
ment. But if the judgment which he has passed on that 
scheme of life were right, the Sarvodaya philosophy would 
-create conditions not for earning livelihood, but for earn- 
ing the nation’s death. This is what his criticism comes to, 
and has perhaps, been also meant so. 

Bapu used to call the charkha the Sun, around which 
agriculture, cow-protection, village industries revolved as 
planets. Having been a close associate of Gandhiji’s 
ideology he has, thus, rightly integrated the charkha with 
the Sarvodaya philosophy. But in refuting the Sarvodaya 
philosophy, he has attacked the charkha in particular. 
This method made the task of refutation easy, but not | 
such as to give proper justice to the philosophy of Sarvo- 
daya as a whole. : 

Incidently, I may point out that the women spinners 
of our centres get not the very doubtful four annas, but 
the definite eight annas. But since money has no stable 
value, it is wrong to assess the value of labour in terms of 
money. Such a method of evaluating labour is unscientific. 
‘The other day some one asked me, ‘“ Can the charkha earn 
a. full day’s meal?’ I said: “It.can earn neither a full 
‘day‘s meal nor an insufficient meal. A meal requires corn, 
vegetable, milk and fruits. The charkha can produce 
cloth. And for doing so, it asks for only a small part of © 
daily labour.. Moreover, it is able to utilize not merely the 
labour of what the economist calls the efficient, worker, 
but» also of the. inefficient worker. I have called the 
_ charkha Vastrapurna. Devi (the goddess of cloth) just as 

the land is called Annapurna *Devi (the goddess of food). 
‘When I say that the charkha is the goddess of cloth, I. do 
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so with the full’ knowledge of the existence of the mill. 


“The latter is not the goddess of cloth. For, while, before 
the war, the mills produced 17 sq. yards per. capita, now 


they can produce only 11 sq. yards, despite the fact that 
so much capital, technical knowledge, and business skill 
are expended upon them. I boldly claim that such is not 


the miserable condition of the charkha. 


But when agriculture, cow-protéction, village indus- 


‘tries, village cleanliness, natuye-cure and nai talim are 


integrated with t@e charkha, an all comprehensive life 


emerges’ therefrom. Indifference to them will land India | 


into nothing but difficulties. Today more than 64 per cent 
of the public revenue is spent on military defence. The 
hostile relations of India and Pakistan are held responsible 
for it. Even after the Indo-Pakistan problem is settled, 


so long as village economy is not accepted and imple- 


mented into practice, other similar problems will arise, 


with the result that Government will have to concentrate 
on the military strength in the same manner as other 


nations do. It should, therefore, be fully realized that it is 


“only the Sarvodaya philosophy which will create 
conditions of Life, while all others, those of Death. | 


(Harijan, 10-6-’50) 
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THE SARVODAYA DAY 
(By Vinoba) 
It had been usual at various places to hold collective 


‘prayers on Friday the day of Gandhiji’s departure. 


Prayers should form part of everyday, life in every family | 
and in every group. But if the people with their pre- 
occupation find it difficult to observe this self-imposed 
routine, they should assemble at least once in a week. 
But today I want to speak on a different topic. The 
30th of this month is the day of Gandhiji’s final prayana 
(departure). It will be his first anniversary. Every village 
throughout the country will observe some programme on 
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that day and it is but right to do so. Memories of great 
men are a great sustaining power for ordinary people like’ 
us. The more such memories are collected the better. But. 
I call it Sarvodaya Day instead of Gandhi Day. For, after 
all, it is more helpful to concentrate on an ideal than on 
the individual. A few days ago I attended a function of 
the Dadu Samaj. I told the friends there, “ Let the Lord’s 
name persist, that of Dadu perish!’ I want to repeat it 
here. Gandhiji was extremely regardful about this. People 
_ tried to call his birthday Gandhi Jayagti. But Gandhiji 
advised them to call it Charkha Jayanti, for thereby they 
would preserve in a practical manner an idea, which was. 
more important than the memory of an individual. Very 
recently, I happened to see one of his letters. written from 
South Africa in which he says:‘ My cause will prosper 
only when my name has perished.’ ‘Keep not my fame, 
grant me this boon.’ prayed Jnaneshwar. He wished for 
the disappearance of his name as well as his form. Let the 
idea remain since man must die. If we keep alive memories. 
of individuals, there is every risk that ‘we shall be confused, 
develop narrow sects and society may be broken into: 
pieces. Already there are in our country today more living 
avataras than one. Their devotees have started adoring: 
them even during their lifetime. It is no good at all. : 
Gandhiji regarded himself as an ordinary human 
being. Let us regard him just a man. There is grace in it. 
- If a holy name has to be uttered on that day why should 
we not choose the same which came on Gandhiji’s. 
lip, spontaneously and devotionally, the moment the 
. assassin’s bullet touched him? So, I would have 
his anniversary day called the Sarvodaya Day. Much 
good can be wrought if ‘the day is utilized for 
operative meditation. Inactive meditation, there is a 
plenty of it in our life.’ Worship through work, 
is the message of all religions, but we have forgotten it. — 
Gandhiji, however, was that message personified. It must. 
be reproduced in our lives. I, therefore, suggest public 
scavenging for one and all on that day. Let all of us be- 
come sweepers and clean the country clear of dirt and 
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filth. We have sinned horribly by treating the sweepers 
as untouchables, and have made the country so filthy that 


-in no civilized country can its parallel be traced. We have 


got to perform the penance. Let all young and old become 
modest. Let this act be performed with the feeling, “ It is 


- me who is the meanest creature in the world.” 


Similarly, our country is in great need of production. 
Let every one, therefore, spin and let our hearts be united 
with the thread of affection. Spinning is a task, which, 
barring those who are very ill, can be performed by every — 
one, young and old. It should therefore be included as a 
token of productive labour. } 

The above are the two operative programmes. Besides, 
collective prayers also should be held in which all should 
join and in the name of the Lord purify our minds and 


unite our hearts. 


Meditation on the ideal of Sarvodaya should synchro- 
nize with this programme. There are more ways of medi- 
tation than one. So full of significance is the term Sarvo- 
daya that you can go as deep as you will. For example, 
we may remember that our aim is not to strive for the 
uplift of a particular class. We stand for the good of all. 


_ We may also remind ourselves that there is no conflict of 


interests, which are essentially true. It is only notions of 


happiness, which differ from individual to individual ac- 
_ cording to differences in the development of the mind. 


Third way of cogitation is to realize the unity of life, and 
so the duty of forgetting one’s own self in the service of 
others. The irresistible conclusion from this is that the 
vow of Truth and the duty of not encroaching upon others 
are essential for the attainment of this. Restraint has got 
to be practised. Let the day be thus spent in contempla-. 
tion on the idea of Sarvodaya. 


God has indeed been very kind to us. From ancient 
times to-date He has been sending saints to our country. 
Even at this moment of great depression, He has, as it 
were, showered great men on us. If we keep our. hearts 
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open, their spirits shall enter our hearts, and transform. 
our lives, God willing, what is there which is impossible ? 


(Harijan, 23-1-’49) 


20 
SARVODAYA AND SARVA-SEVA 
(By Vinoba) | 


The Sarvodaya Samaj is like an ocean, the depth of 
which no one has yet fathomed. But it is an ocean of 


nectar, in which there is no fear of being drowned to 
death. One can swim in it without any misgiving. It is. 
vast in every direction. One may leap into it singly or in 


company with others, keep on the surface or dive beneath. 


and stay in it so long as one pleases. 
The sevak (member) of the Sarvodaya Samaj is free 


from all organizational control. There is no external . 


authority over him. He may work at his own place, alone 
or with others as he likes ; he may even form an organiza- 
tion if he needs it. Many activities have been suggested 


for his pursuit; he may select one or more out of these » 


according to his capacity. Or he may take even some other 
. work of a like type though not mentioned in the list if it 
commends itself to him and is felt by him as one for which 


° 


he is particularly fittéd. Several well-known institutions. | 


of constructive work exist to give him their help. They 


have now federated themselves together into an all-inclu- - 


sive body called the Sarva-Seva Sangha. He may seek its: 
assistance ; but he is also free, if he likes, to go ahead 
without their aid. He may seek the advice of the ex- 
perienced people and act as they direct, or he may mark 
out his own initiative. He may as a worker have his name 


registered with the office of the Sarvodaya Samaj or may: 


dispense with that formality. A conference of the workers: 
will meet annually. He may attend it of his own accord. 
No one will prevent him. But he may not go there and 
no one will compel him to do so. If he does anything on 
his own initiative to put the Sarvodaya ideal into practice, 
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mo one can question his membership. As a worker he 
carries no rights but does carry all the duties attached to 
that title. In the performance of those duties, he may seek 


the co-operation of any good man, no matter what party -- 


ideology he may belong to. But one thing he may never 
do: he may not abandon truth and non-violence; for, 
verily, it is the nectar of the Sarvodaya ocean. 

We had decided at Sevagram not to found any new 
party or creed. We aimed at mixing ourselves completely 
with the entire society and try to give our shape to it; 
‘our shape’ does not mean the shape of our passions and’ 
egotism, but the shape of the pure spirit, free from the 
taint of all egotism, one and universal — beyond race, 
nation, caste, creed, class or colour. That is the shape we 
ourselves aspire to take and also that which we wish to 
give to the world.- For that we shall have to serve all . 
in all manner of ways. With that end in view, we formed ° 
the Sarva-Seva Sangha at Rau. At Angul, the Sarvodaya — 
Samaj and the Sarva-Seya Sangha were linked together. 
An attempt was made to elucidate the relationship between 
the two and their common and differentiating characteris- 
tics. Instead of clarification, it has created a confusion in 
some minds. There was discussion on the subject and at 


‘times discussions in open sessions lead to such results. 


But the idea behind the two is quite clear, and there 
should be no difficulty in understanding it. The Sarvodaya 
Samaj is a conceptual association of people with an allied 
way of thinking about the way of life. The Sarva-Seva 
Sangha, on the other hand, is an all-India institution of 
experts for planning and executing programmes of work. 
Every member of the Sarvodaya Samaj is a worker who 
is his own master. When the same person is both master 
and servant, automatically evil disappears and good deve-. . 
lops. ~ ny | 
A friend says: “I am fully in sympathy with the 
Sarvodaya Samaj; but I do not join it because it eschews 
politics, and in the modern world there can be no social 
revolution without an institution being organized ‘for poli- 
tical purposes also.” To this my reply is: “ You have 
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made three assertions, each of which is erroneous. First, 
you seem to think that one is required to join the Sarvo- 
daya Samaj. It is not so. Whoever believes in the Sarvo- 
daya ideal is in it, whether or not he gets his name regis- 
tered in it. Only a few thousand will have their names 
registered but we hope there will be tens of thousands of 
sevaks whose names are not shown on the register. If an 
unregistered sevak asserts that he also belongs to the 
Sarvodaya Samaj, he has to be accepted as such. Secondly, 
you assume that there is no politics in the Sarvodaya 
ideal. Of course, it does not contain the ‘short-sighted 
politics of the power-seeking variety, because that does 
not make for Sarvodaya, the well-being of all. It is cen- 
tred round either the self or a narrow group. Tulsidas has 
expressed this in a very telling manner: “Generally people 
desire their personal good. A few desire the good of their 
‘own people, But only the servants of God desire the good 
of every one.” The servants of God cannot subscribe to 
the politics of this or that party. Certainly theirs is not 
the politics which makes for disunity.and dissipation of 
energy. They have their own kind of politics which is 
meant for uniting and strengthening all. Thirdly, to think 
that in modern times, the social revolution can be achieved 
through polivical power betrays an incapacity to read the 
future. Monarchy is gone; gone too is aristocracy; de- 
mocracy is in the process of liquidation ; the stage is now 
being set for the rule of all by all. He alone sees who 
sees this. And rule by all does not mean voting rights 
for all, but a sincere co-operation emanating from the unity 
tof hearts. The age is approaching when the truth, ‘ One 
in all and all in one”, will rule the world. If we put our- 
selves on its side, we will share the credit of success. If 
not, it will come in spite of us. An ideological revolution 
is what we aim at. And an ideological revolution can never 
become the handmaid of politics in any age, not even in 
this age. People often think that they could rapidly bring 
about great changes if they were in power; they could 
educate as they liked and convert the people to their way 
of thinking. But this is an illusion. A tower of cards is 
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easily built, but it topples down also with equal ease. 
Where political authority assumes control over education 
and imposes uniformity of mind (which is nothing but 
the absence of independent thinking), it is a complete 
preparation for the total annihilation of that power. A gust 
of wind is sufficient to bring down the tower with a thud. 
The peculiar characteristic of the Sarvodaya idea is 
that it allows scope for the existence of different views 
and freedom of thought. A Sarvodaya worker does not 
insist on a rigid system or form. He does not believe in 
fixed frames and moulds. He does not mistake mere or- 
ganization for strength. He pins his faith in the power of 
truth. He is not deceived into thinking that if weakness is 
organized it becomes strength. It is idleness, which seeks 
the easy method of becoming strong thus. It is illusory 
strength. If it were possible to produce health merely by 
heaping together the ill and the ailing, there should have 
been no need for either doctors and nurses or medicine 
and nutritious food. These methods have place only in 
violence. They raise an army of a million men and think 
that the entire nation has become strong. When soldiers 
win a battle they think that it is the victory of the nation. 
They quote the adage, “ Organization is power in the 
Kali age.” But they forget that there is no longer Kali 
now; Kali has passed away. It is Kritayuga now — the 
age of action, brave and virtuous action. How can it be 
Kali, when the soul has become awake? Therefore, we 
must not labour under illusion that we can bring about 
Sarvodaya by going on a war, or winning elections. 
This is the logic of Sarvodaya for not feeling interested 
in building up an organization. At the same time, I have 
said that a Sarvodaya sevak is free if he feels the need 
to organize locally. Such organization will be on the 
plane of common ideas. All members will be fully and 
intimately acquainted with one another. There can be no 
room in it for hypocrisy or egotism. In a small-scale orga- 
nization, it is easy to avoid such blemishes. But hypocrisy 
and egotism are such subtle evils that they can get in 
anywhere. If the sevak finds that evil has entered even 
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his all-too-small organization, he will at once disband it. 
He will not let things come to a head. But for all that he 
does, the responsibility will be his. He will act out of his. 
own sense of responsibility and be prepared to suffer for it.. 

Having thus defined the nature and the form of the 
Sarvodaya Samaj on the one hand and the individual. 
duties and freedom of the Sarvodaya worker on the other, 
let us now see where Sarva-Seva Sangha comes in between. 
these two. The Sarva-Seva Sangha is a confederation for 
tendering advice and help to the workers of the Sarvodaya 
Samaj. It is an organization indeed, but it is not an or- 
ganization of men but of activities. It will maintain in 
the Sarvodaya file, organize Sarvodaya melas, co-ordinate 
the work of the Charkha Sangha, the A.I.V.I.A., the 
Talimi Sangh and other constructive bodies, publish 
Sarvodaya literature and do many other allied activities. 
As I conceive it, even this body will have no force except. 
that of service, and will not be connected in any way with 
any political party. 

(Harijan, 17-6-50) » 
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SARVODAYA CLUB 
(By owen Mashruwala) 


Shri Kaka Kalelkar has forwarded to me the following 
received by him from a correspondent, with a request 


that I should comment upon it in the Harijan: 

“JT have a suggestion to make for your consideration and 
communication to the proper person if you approve of it. I take 
my clue from the Rotary Club and would suggest that a Sarvo- 
daya Club be started in India, the main purpose of which should 
be the propagation of the ideals that Mahatma Gandhi stood and 
gave his life for through periodical meetings in which men of 
importance would be invited to speak on these ideals. The 
membership of this Club would of course be open to all without 
distinction of caste, colour, creed or nationality and the object 
would be “Service to Humanity and Propagation of Ideals of 
Peace and Non-violence”. The monthly subscription should be 
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nominal, say Re 1 or Rs 2 per mensem and all important people 
of each centre invited to join it. The main difference in the 
Rotary Club and the proposed Sarvodaya Club would be that 
whereas the Rotary Club has mainly a Western outlook as its 
basis, the Sarvodaya Club will be necessarily developed on the 
basis of Indian culture and traditions so necessary to give the lead 
to the world at present. As it develops, district and provincial 
circles would be formed and Governors elected on the lines of the 
Rotary Club. I can visualize that in a short time this Club would 
develop into not only an All-India Club but an International All- 
World Club and then it would contribute more to bring peace to 
this much troubled world of the present day than any other single 
organization at present existing.” 

We must understand the difference between institu- 
tions of the type of the Rotary Club and a Sarvodaya 
or Gandhian type of institution. While propagation of 
ideas through speeches, study, discussion, story-telling, 
drama, songs, display of articles used by Gandhiji, ete. 
have a place, it must be realized that in the establishment 
of Sarvodaya or'social and economic order of the Gandhian 
conception their place is only a subsidiary one. If it as- 
sumed primary importance, you may succeed in having 
something attractive to look at, but you cannot propagate 
Sarvodaya. A Sarvodaya Club or Mandal can be started 
only by having a joint programme of work with the follow- 
ing stipulations : 

(1) A part of the work Bast be the prog 
of something beneficial to the community with one’s 
own hands; 

(2) Another part of it must be such as will 
clean the surroundings and improve the life of the 
community ; | 

(3) It must be a kind of work which even the 
poor and unemployed can themselves do and thus self- 
respectingly help themselves ; 

(4) Its subscription must be in the form of 
something produced by its members. 

Thus, in India, a Sarvodaya Club can be initiated only 
through a regular programme of joint spinning and sca- 
venging. Without these I cannot conceive of a Sarvodaya 
Club for the propagation of Gandhian fdeals. 
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If these items do not attract one, the so-called Sarvo- 
daya Club would dwindle or develop into mere fashionable 
meetings for debate and entertainment. Since the scope © 
of its discussions would be limited to “Gandhism” and 
“Indian Culture and Traditions”, its sphere would be 
necessarily more narrowed than that of the Rotary Club, 
and therefore it can never vie with it. Instead of taking the 
clue from the Rotary Club, I would ask the reader and 
the correspondent to take it from Richard B. Gregg’s book, 
A Discipline for Non-violence, published by the Navajivan 
Press. The Rotary Club cannot furnish a model for 
Sarvodaya. 

I would also urge the correspondent and all those 
who think on similar lines to abandon the sense of vanity: 
about “Indian Culture and Traditions” and the habit of 
making (to a great extent) false distinctions between 
Western outlook and Eastern outlook and so forth. I, for 
one, do not understand where the West ends and the East 
begins, and wherein do we see the superfine qualities of 
Eastern outlook in our life. The assassin of Gandhiji 
seems to believe very honestly that it was the Gita that 
gave him the necessary courage to kill one of the noblest 
human beings mankind ever produced. Shall we pride 
ourselves upon this specimen of Hastern culture? Or, 
shall we point to the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh killings, abduc- 
tions and incendiary acts of 1946-47 as proper examples 
of the high culture which our people have imbibed from 
the Vedas, the Quran and the teachings of the Sikh Gurus ? 
Or, shall we pique ourselves upon our institutions of un- 
touchability and high and low castes, and our provincial, 
sectarian and linguistic quarrels? These are things deep 
down in our blood. Ig this the cultural heritage which 
we shall restore and develop ? Our false self-praise cannot 
but lead to these results. If we wish to progress on right 
lines, let us shed vanity and humbly accept that to what- 
ever supreme height of noble thoughts our scriptures and 
a few individuals might have attained, our mass life is 
much gone down both in knowledge and culture, and is 
much behind the masses of other countries, and must 
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humbly learn from them. These are vanities which have 
to be abandoned. 

All mankind is one, and throughout the world it has 
developed two and only two cultural traits: the Satanic 
or the lover of power, pomp and leisure ; and the Saintly 
or the lover of*noble virtues, simplicity and work. Every 
country has its share of both, as ourselves. Gandhiji was 
a representative of the latter and he found his models as 
well as friends and colleagues in every part of the world. 
It is only the former that becomes regional. There are no 
regions in the latter. The Sarvodaya Mandal of my con- 
ception cannot be one which takes too high a view of one 
‘particular regional culture. 

(Harijan, 10-7-49) 
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THE PATH TO SARVODAYA 
(By Vinoba) 


[Speech delivered by Shri Vinoba at the Sarvodaya Conference 
on 8-3-’49 after the evening prayer.] 


The meaning and implications of the word Sarvodaya 
might expand in course of time, but one of its meanings is 
quite clear. Human society could not have been created for 
conflict between man and man or clash of the interests of 
one with those of another. There might be differences of 
opinion among men because an individual person’s 
experience and vision are partial and limited and therefore 
his thinking will be imperfect. Their aggregate thinking . 
should lead to perfect thought but not to difference of 
interests among them. But we have made life so ill-adjus- 
ted that there is also conflict of interests between man and 
man. We attach so much value to wealth and other 
articles that we want to possess them regardless of the 
needs of others, nay, even by snatching them from others. 
We attach more value to gold than to love. Owing to the 
importance attached to wealth, concord among mankind, 
instead of becoming natural and easy, has become 
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extremely difficult; and various social sciences have 
arisen out of the search for this concord. But we are still 
nowhere near discovering a method which will resolve all 
conflicting interests. | 

But there is one simple maxim which every one can 
understand and practise. It is this: Have concern for 
other’s needs and do not mind your own needs ina 
manner as would cause hardship to others. This is the 
rule on which happy families are reared and it should not 
be difficult to extend it to the whole society. Rather it 
should be felt normally easy and natural. The observance 
of this rule would, contribute to Sarvodaya, and will lead 
to the discovery of more rules: For instance, it naturally 
suggests also the rule that one must earn one’s bread by 
one’s own labour and not be a burden upon others. Earn- 
ing by one’s own labour does not mean earning anyhow ; 
for instance, by somehow obtaining a right over wealth. 
produced by others. But it means earning by producing 
more wealth. | 

If the world adopts the two rules, viz. of self-earning 
and productive labour, it will pave the path to Sarvodaya. 

(arian 17-4-’49) . & 


Appendix A 
SARVODAYA SAMAJ 


Those who believe in Mahatma Gandhi’s ideology 
‘decide to form themselves into a Brotherhood. 
Name — Sarvodaya Samaj 

(Sarvodaya means the “ welfare of all’; Samaj 
s ‘‘ Brotherhood ’’) 
Aim — To strive towards a society based on Truth and 
Non-violence in which there will be no distinctions of 
class or creed, no opportunity for exploitation and full 
scope for tlie development of both individuals as well as 
groups. 
Basic Principle — Insistence on the purity of the means 
as that of the end. 
Programme — For the achievement of the Aim, the follow- 
ing programme is to be worked : 
1. Communal harmony (friendship between 
followers of different faiths and sects). 
2. Abolition of class distinctions. 
3. Prohibition. 
4. Prombtion of cottage eso tiaag 
5. Village sanitation. 
6. Basic Education. 
7.. Equality of status and ae for both men 
and women. 
8. Health and cleanliness. 
9. Economic ‘equality. 
10. Development of Agriculture. 
11. Organization of Labour. 
12. Welfare of aboriginals. 
13. Organization of students. 
14. Service of lepers. 
15. Relief werk. 7 sc 
16. Naturopathy. ae ix 
17. Other similar activities. | 
55 
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These items are mainly for India. Programme for dif- 
ferent countries can be drawn up in accordance with local 
conditions. 

Menbershan ut neerer accepts the above Aim and the 
Basic Principle and tries to work them out is eligible for 
membership of the Samaj. On sending his name and 
address to the Secretary, he will be registered as a member’ 
of the Sarvodaya Samaj. 

Sarvodaya Day—In order to propagate the ideal of 
- Sarvodaya, the 30th January (the day of Gandhiji’s pass- 
ing away) shall be observed at all places as the Sarvodaya: 
Day. 
Sarvodaya Fairs — On the 12th February, fairs are orga- 
nized at places where Gandhiji’s ashes were immersed. 
Sarvodaya Conference — In order to facilitate mutual con- 
tacts and exchange of views among the members, there 
shall be an Annual Conference in April, during the 
National Week... 

Function — The functions of the Samaj will be advisory 
and not mandatory. 

Committee — To carry on and promote the work of the 
_ Sarvodaya Samaj, a Sub-Committee has been nominated 
by the Sarva Seva Sangha. The function of the Committee 
is to maintain a register of members of the Samaj and 
generally act as a liaison between the Samaj and its mem- 
bers and otherwise to implement the resolution of the 
Conference relating to the formation of the mapyodaya 
Samaj. 

_Gopuri, Wardha (India) Secretary 
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Membership Form 


: Secretary, 
Sarvodaya Samaj 
Gopuri, Wardha (India). 


Dear Brother, 

I accept the Aim and the Basic Principle of Sarvodaya. 
Samaj and try to work according to them. I request you. 
to register me as a member of the Samaj. 


Full Name...... " cas'S''y 9 he eee eI con a 
I cro, sg sag § ness 
Details. about my work are mentioned on the back. 
| Yours 


‘Appendix B 
A CLARIFICATION 


Constant enquiries are made regarding the Sarvodaya 
Samaj and its literature. Besides the general constitution 
of the Samaj, there is, at present hardly any literature © 
relating to the Samaj. In fact all the Gandhian literature 
on different aspects of the Constructive Programme 
‘could be profitably used by all the members of the Sarvo- 
daya Samaj. It should also be made clear that the aim of 
the Samaj is not to organize: any constructive work 
directly. Sarvodaya Samaj is not an organization in the 
current sense of the word ; it is only a Gandhian ‘Fellow- 
ship of all those who believe in the fundamental principles 
of Truth and Non-violence. Anybody who believes in 
these principles and insists on the purity of the means 
as that of the end can become a member of this Fellow- 
ship. He is expected to engage himself in acts of service © 
for increasing the happiness of the people and raising the 
level of their physical, ‘intellectual, moral and economic 
standards of life. The various constructive activities 


“’ mentioned in the constitution are illustrative items indi- 


cating the direction in which work could be done. More 
‘items may be added to them according to necessity. It is 
mot necessary that a sevak should begin and carry on 
~work only under the instructions and guidance of the 
‘Committee, and wait till they are received. The Committee 
‘will try to guide him if it is needed. But, even without its 
help, he can serve the people in his own capacity and 
according to his own lights, and also help and seek help 
from others in doing so. 

Sarvodaya Samaj is not a political or a religious body. 
Nor is it wedded to any particular ‘ism’. Any person who 
agrees with its aims and earnestly believes in Truth and 
Non-violence as the only correct conduct can deem himself 
-as,a sevak of the Samaj, whatever political, economic and 
religious opinions he might hold. Nobody can object to 
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hhis claim to be such a sevak. No prestige accrues to its 
members as such. It ‘is only through devoted service and 
continuous good work that one can aspire to get prestige. 
Nevertheless, the satisfaction that one gets by pledging 
oneself to be a sevak of the Samaj and making a 
determination to mould one’s personal life and to serve the 
people in accordance with its principles itself is a source 
of strength. It was for fostering the spirit of service and | 
strengthening faith in the moral laws that the necessity 
for an organization like the Sarvodaya Samaj was felt by 
those who assembled at Sevagram in March 1948. 


It should also be made clear for friends outside India 
that the Sarvodaya Samaj is not confined to this country 
alone ; itis open to all the countries of the world. The 
Sarvodaya Samaj will always cordially welcome any one 
who believes in the principles of Truth and Non-violence 
and tries to serve the people according to his capacity. 
Some of the items in the list of the constructive pro- 
gramme are suitable only to India. But there are others 
which could be usefully employed in all the countries. It 
is, however, possible to add other: items of constructive 
programme according to the special needs and circum- 

stances prevailing in different countries. 


Secretary 
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FOR FURTHER READING AND STUDY 


Giving a long and exhaustive list of books dealing 


with the life and activities of Gandhiji would be a sort. 
of an encumbrance for this small brochure. A few essen-. 
tial books by Gandhiji himself and others are, therefore, 
listed below : 


— 


te Ot 


Books by Gandhiji 


The Story of My Experiments with | 


Truth or Autobiography : 
Satyagraha in South Africa os 
Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule .. 
From Yeravda Mandir 

Constructive Programme : Its meaning 
& Place 

Key to Health 

Ramanama 

Cent Per Cent Swadeshi 
Self-Restraint v. Self-indulgence 
Non-violence in Peace and War, 2 vols. 
Hindu Dharma 

Women and Social Injustice 

Delhi Diary 

selections from Gandhi (Ed. N. K. 
Bose) 3 
Economics of Khadi 


Books by other Authors “0 


The Gospel of Selfless Action or Gita 
According to Gandhi—Mahadev D¥sai 


Economics of Khaddar — Richar B. 
Gregg 

The Power of Ranwivlence: — eed 
B. Gregg . 


A Discipline for Non-violence — 
Richard B. Gregg .. 
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Practical Non-violence — K. G. Mash- 
ruwala... 
Gandhi & Marx — K. G. Mashruwala 
(to be published) 
The Political Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi—G. N. Dhawan .. 
(to be published) 
Why the Village Movement —J. C. 
Kumarappa 
The Economics of Permanence — J. C. 
Kumarappa, parts I-II a0 
(Nos. 8 & 9 published by the All 
India Village Industries Association, 
Wardha) 
The Gandhian Plan of Economic Deve- 
lopment —S.N. Agarwal (Pub. Padma 
Publications, Bombay) 
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The weekly Harijan (annual subscription Rs 6/-) 
might be recommended as a useful magazine for keeping 
in touch with Gandhian institutions and activities and 
discussion of Gandhian thought. 

Those wanting to: pursue the subject further might 
be referred to Gandhiana.or Bibliography of Gandhian 
Literature (price Rs 3/4) wherein are listed nearly three 
thousand books in several Indian languages and English. 


All the books except Nos. 8-10 in the second list and the 
magazine mentioned above are published by the Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad — 9. 
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Satyagraha in Champaran 2 4 


Constructive Programme 
— Some Suggestions 080 


The Gita According to 


Gandhi 400 
The Story of Bardoli 280 
The Power of Non-violence 2 8 0 
Keonomics of Khaddar 2.0°0 
A Discipline for 

Non-violence 0100 
A Preparation for Science 0120 
Practical Non-violence 0120 
Practice and Precepts of 

Jesus 180 
Christianity — Its Economy 

& Way of Life 180 


Public Finance and 


Our Poverty. i $0 
Clive to Keynes 0120 
To Women 060 
Gandhi’s Challenge to 

Christianity 50 
Bapu — My Mother Fe EO 
A Pilgrimage for Peace 500 
Stray Glimpses of Bapu 200 
Gandhian Ethics 370.0 
Gandhiana: A Bibliography 

of Gandhian Literature 3 4 0 


The Political Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi 
(will be published shortly) 


